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Thompson offers his book as a readable translation of Mr. Carey's 
" Principles of Social Science." Of the need of such a translation 
there is no question. Mr. Carey's system is an important element — 
we had almost said, phenomenon — in the economical discussions of 
the day. Unfortunately it must be said of him, as Sydney Smith 
said of Bentham, " Neither gods, men, nor booksellers can doubt the 
necessity of a middle-man between him and the public. He is long ; 
he is occasionally involved and obscure ; he invents new and alarm- 
ing expressions." We believe, therefore, that the present work will 
be welcomed by many who wish to learn, without too many days and 
nights of toil, what there is in Mr. Carey's system. But we appre- 
hend that as they study the subject the question will begin to loom 
before them in larger and larger proportions, whether the difficulty is 
not one which is beyond help from any translator, — in short, whether, 
after all, there is any system there. 



11. — History of New England. By John Gorham Palfrey. Vol. 
IV. Boston : Little, Brown, and Company. 187.5. 

Dr. Palfrey introduces his fourth volume by an intimation that 
illness and age have shaken his powers so that he must expect to fall 
short of his ideal, and must be content to produce what may not bear 
a rigorous criticism. The rigorous critic, with his attention sharpened 
by this warning, may perhaps succeed in detecting the signs of age 
and failing powers which have escaped our notice, but on a first read- 
ing we must confess to having failed in discovering any reason for 
placing this volume below its predecessors. Whether further study 
will alter this impression remains to be seen ; but as yet the qualities 
which in our opinion have hitherto placed Dr. Palfrey absolutely first 
in the ranks of American historians, the strong good-sense, the thor- 
ough study, the sober and finished style, the contempt for sentimen- 
talism and affectation either of thought or manner, the lurking hu- 
mor, and, above all, the thoroughly healthy and manly insight into 
the morals of his subject, seem as evident in this volume as in any 
that have gone before. Nothing is more striking in the early society 
which he has described, than the individuality of character which in 
comparison with our own time seems to stamp each actor on the 
scene with a sharpness of outline as different from modern vagueness 
as a portrait of Holbein from a chromo-lithograph. In this era of 
diluted morality and popular history, Dr. Palfrey's great work has 
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caught something of that strong quality of mind and thought which 
was so characteristic of the Puritan age. 

The period covered by this volume, between 1689 and 1740, fur- 
nishes little either in Europe or America that can elevate or inspire 
the historian. The world, weary of convulsions and religious enthu- 
siasm, was glad to rest. The Church fell into contempt. Political 
development ceased. Gross immorality or cynical indifference, such 
as were without a parallel in modern times, succeeded the long sway 
of religion. From this corruption France and Germany could only 
recover by a convulsion that destroyed the continuity of their history, 
and the reader of English annals is actually at a loss to understand 
what preserved the English Constitution and the English Church from 
the same fate. Chatham did indeed save the one and Whitfield the 
other, but the danger for a time was extreme. 

During these fifty years of reaction, corruption, and indifferentism, 
the Puritan colonies of New England were an anachronism in the 
world. Virginia or Pennsylvania could flourish in such an atmos- 
phere, but New England slowly perished. The descendants of Win- 
throp, Endicott, and Dudley found themselves in a new order of 
things. Their fathers' great experiment of a religious commonwealth 
had broken down. The past had to be abandoned. To shape a new 
future was a work of time, and the leaders were no longer men of 
heroic stature. It is sad to watch how literature gradually declines, 
how men's acts and motives become petty, how their religion grows 
hard and formal, their temper becomes sour, their very persons seem 
to grow thin and sharp, during this period of arrested development. 
It is this half-century of small things and small men with which Dr. 
Palfrey's fourth volume is filled, and naturally such a subject can 
hardly be enlivening. Beginning with the sombre picture of the 
witchcraft delusion, the author's style rises for a moment, as it is apt 
to do in dealing with these deeply marked characteristics of New 
England, into an elevation that is not far from pathos : — 

" If any may be specially excused for being led astray by gloomy super- 
stitions, it is they who are surrounded by circumstances, and pressed by 
griefs and anxieties, such as incline to sad and unhealthy meditation. The 
experience of the three heroic generations of English exiles in Massachu- 
setts had been hard and sorrowful. Of those who were living when the pro- 
vincial charter came into effect, the memory of the oldest went back to the 
primitive times of want and misery ; the middle-aged men had been out in 
arms in the most dreadful of the Indian wars, and the middle-aged women 
had passed years of mourning for the husbands, lovers, and brothers whom it 
had swept away. The generation just entered upon the stage had been born 
and reared in melancholy homes. The present was full of troubles and fore- 
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bodings. The venerated charter had been lost. Social ties had been weak- 
ened. Social order was insecure. The paths of enterprise were obstructed. 
Industry had little impulse. Poverty was already felt. There was danger 
of destitution. A powerful foreign enemy threatened, and the capacity for 
defence was crippled by penury. A people in the mood to which such sur- 
roundings naturally lead could scarcely be expected to set the example of a 
release from gloomy visions which bewildered the rest of mankind. Nor 
would it be fanciful to ascribe some influence on the spirits and the imagina- 
tion to the austere environments of the settlers, and the harsh aspects of the 
scenery amid which their temper had been educated and their daily life was 
passed. An ocean divided them from the old seats of civilized life. Almost 
in the primitive nakedness of existence they were waging a contest with the 
awful elements. Their little settlements were isolated and unjoyous. The 
scene all around, — river, rock, covert, mountain, forest, — almost as wild 
and sombre as creation left it, invited to stern and melancholy musing." 

The administrations of Phips and Bellotnont (1692-1701) were 
marked by no strong indications of renewed longings for indepen- 
dence. Massachusetts was cautious and new to the situation, nor 
were either of these governors men to alarm her pride. But with 
the return of her hated child, Dudley, to power, in 1 702, began that 
sullen and dogged resistance, varied on either side by outbursts of 
ill-temper, but always restrained within the limits of constitutional 
action, which slowly led on to the popular explosion of 1765. Under 
Dudley's successor, Shute (1716-1727), the Legislature no longer 
contented itself with resistance, but began a systematic and per- 
sistent policy of encroachment upon the royal prerogative, and 
seemed disposed to exclude the royal governors from all share in the 
internal control of the colony. Burnet was then sent to bring them 
to order after they had worried Shute out of the country, but the 
unfortunate Burnet fell a victim to his persecutors, and died without 
gaining a single step. Belcher, who succeeded Burnet in 1730, was, 
like Dudley, a native New-Englander, and knew how to manage his 
countrymen better than the Shutes and Burnets of an English court 
could ever have done. By yielding what had to be conceded, and 
persisting as doggedly as the Legislature in what was feasible, 
Belcher won the houors of a drawn battle. Dr. Palfrey's account 
of this long constitutional struggle is apparently candid, and as 
interesting as so petty a quarrel can easily be made. During the 
first half of the period he has the advantage of a certain degree of 
personal interest lingering about the sharply denned figures of a few 
remnants of the Puritan age. Stoughton, Dudley, and the Mathers 
are characters that can still be recalled to life. Dr. Palfrey's sum- 
ming up of Stoughton's career is an excellent example of his style : — 
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" He had filled many offices, and performed their duties with a surly 
assiduity, which commanded a certain sort of esteem. He perhaps loved 
nobody, though the winning as well as commanding powers of Dudley may 
have blended something of affection with the deference into which he was 
subdued by the genius of that highly endowed man. On the other hand, if 
he was not loved, Stoughton was not of a temper to be made uncomfortable 
by isolation, while it was a pleasure to him to feel that he had some command 
of that confidence which men repose in such as they see to be indifferent to 
their good-will, and independent of it as coveting nothing which it has to 

bestow The prosecution of the witches was a proceeding quite to his 

mind ; the " stern joy " of inflicting great misery under the coercion of an 
unflinching sense of duty was strangely congenial with his proud and narrow 
nature ; he had a morbid relish for that class of duties which, bringing 
wretchedness on others, may be supposed to cost the doer a struggle against 
the pleadings of pity. When, sympathizing with the almost universal sor- 
row and remorse that succeeded the witchcraft madness, his gentle associate 
Sewall publicly bemoaned his sin, and in agony implored the divine forgive- 
ness, Stoughton professed that, whatever mistakes might have been made, he 
saw ' no reason to repent of what he had done with the fear of God before 
his eyes.' .... If the people did not want him, he could be content ; at all 
events, he would not complain or solicit. If they did want him, he would 
serve them without fraud and without ambition, but it must be after his own 

grim fashion He meant to be excellently firm ; he excelled in being 

churlish, morose, and obstinate, in a style of the most unimpeachable dignity." 

Towards Dudley, on the other hand, Dr. Palfrey measures out a 
sterner judgment : — 

" It is needless to multiply words on the character of Dudley. It was not 
a mystery, nor was he a monster of turpitude. There is no necessity to 
regard him as having been destitute of all moral sense, nor even to set down 

his religious professions as merely hypocritical and fake For aught 

man can know, this man, like many others more famous and many less 
famous than he, had tampered with his better mind till the distinctions 
which make the world's security were obscured to his own view ; and with a 
certain sort of sincerity he could call evil good and good evil as often as only 
evil would suit his domineering aim. At all events, he had no purpose to be 
true and useful. He meant to get power, and all that power brings with it, 
and with gay arrogance placed his unimportant self above the rights and the 
welfare of the community, which, with honest affection, had empowered him 
to do it grievous harm From his early awakening to the conscious- 
ness of uncommon powers, he seems to have considered with a confident 
disdain what an unwise part his father had chosen when he undertook to be 
a witness and a sufferer for liberty and right. Though he never knew his 
father, who died in his early childhood, he had heard from his nursery-days 
of the hardships which Christian heroism had brought on that lofty-minded, 
if narrow-minded, man ; and in his own bosom he found nothing that prom- 
ised compensation for the sacrifices of such a career. .... When his power 
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to wrong and distress the native country which had confided and taken pride 
in him had been well ascertained, he had no reluctance to this more lucra- 
tive service ; for the lust of gain had silenced all misgivings, and by consti- 
tution he had sufficient courage to be not only without scruples but without 
shame. Thomas Hutchinson, two generations later, was so like him as to be 
quite unconscious of the condemnation which he was pronouncing when he 
said of Dudley, that ' he had as many virtues as can consist with so great a 
thirst for honor and power.' " 

If anything could make us quarrel -with Dr. Palfrey, it would be 
that he has omitted to give an equally careful estimate of the 
Mathers. These personages have hardly yielded to the History 
all the enlivenment or instruction which they could have been made 
to supply, and, in a dreary waste like this, the humor which the 
Mathers can furnish should be utilized to the utmost. With Cotton 
Mather the old clerical influence ran out in absurdities, and hence- 
forward the new class of lawyers were to give another aspect to 
society. But in the interval the wilderness is miserably barren. 
Dudley, Stoughton, Phips, the Mathers, and the royal governors 
aside, Dr. Palfrey's fourth volume has almost no personal interest 
to oifer. The Legislature had leaders, and we know their names, 
but no more. In 1728, Governor Burnet made a sharp and effective 
attack on the Legislature, as follows : — 

" I may appeal to the consciences of such gentlemen as have been con- 
cerned in the public affairs here, whether the allowance for the governor's 
salary has not been kept back till other bills of moment have been consented 
to, and whether it has not sometimes depended on the obtaining such consent. 
These matters, which are well known, leave no room to wonder why his 
Majesty thinks this method of supporting the governors a design to make 
them dependent on the people. And as you have given me no reason at 
all against this opinion, I must believe it is the real view intended to be 
pursued." 

To this direct thrust the House riposted thus : — 

" If we resemble the British Constitution, as your Excellency has done us 
the honor to declare, we humbly apprehend that no part of the Legislature 
should be independent. We have ever conceived that it was the peculiar 
distinction and glory of the British Constitution, that every part of it had a 

mutual relation to and dependence on each other If your Excellency 

intends that we do not put so much confidence in the governor as the 
Parliament do in our most gracious sovereign, to whom the civil list is 
granted for his life, (which God long preserve !) we freely acknowledge it. 
Is it reasonable or possible that we should confide in any governor whatsoever 
so much as in our most gracious king, the common father of all his subjects, 
who is known to delight in nothing so much as their happiness, and whose 
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interest and glory, and that of his royal progeny, are inseparable from the 
prosperity and welfare of his people, whereas it is most obvious that neither 
the prosperity nor adversity of a people affect a governor's interest at all 
when he has once left them ? .... As to the past conduct of Assemblies 
in making the support of the government conditional, it is not easy to say 
what men may have had or had not in their own views and thoughts ; but 
this we can say, that to have done so, as the case might have been circum- 
stanced, would not have been unreasonable in itself nor without precedent 
from the Parliaments of England, when some of the greatest patriots and 

most wise and learned statesmen have been actors in them We are 

constrained, in faithfulness to the people of this Province, to say that we 
cannot pass any Act to establish a fixed salary for the governor, according 
to your Excellency's instructions from his Majesty." 

This paper, admirably compounded of audacity and skill, can be the 
work of no ordinary man. Yet of such documents we learn only 
what Hutchinson can tell us, that they were " supposed to have been 
drawn by Mr. Cooke, .... and in the latter part of the controversy 
they were generally drawn by Mr. Wells." What manner of men 
were these 1 What was their conversation, their reading, their mode 
of life % We know as little of them as though they had flourished in 
the Middle Ages. " The greatest part of them [the House of Kepre- 
sentatives]," writes Shute, " are of small fortunes and mean educa- 
tion." There are, indeed, few more curious spectacles in the history 
of constitutional government than this, of the people of Massachu- 
setts, with no authoritative leader, with neither wealth nor social 
position, with very defective education, and with no clearly defined 
fundamental principle of government which they dared avow, car- 
rying on a long, arduous, and successful constitutional struggle 
against the influence of the crown, and establishing precedents of 
which no one else in the whole world then understood the value. 
But the peculiarity of the phenomenon itself renders the subject the 
more difficult to enliven. These village Hampdens who came up to 
Boston year after year and voted solidly to disobey the royal orders, 
were the offspring of town-meetings and the Puritan church-system. 
They have left no record of their own personality. They can only be 
dealt with in mass, as a tendency, a force, which belonged to the soil 
and the atmosphere. Dr. Palfrey is loyal to them in the best sense. 
He confesses that, " at first view," the jealousy entertained by Massa- 
chusetts of her royal governors seems captious. This is certainly a 
kindly view of the subject. Most readers would readily enough agree 
that the manifestations of that jealousy not only seemed, but often 
were captious, and calculated to do more harm than good. The petti- 
ness of the points which the Legislature sometimes chose to dispute, 
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does not indicate leadership of the first class. The contemptuous or 
indolent good-nature of the home government in its treatment of the 
stiff and crabbed Puritan colony might, if it had not at last been 
abandoned for force, be now a monument of British wisdom. As it 
turned out, the wisdom is on the side of the colonists, and Dr. Pal- 
frey's summing up is convincing : — 

"Extreme as may appear some of the measures of the patriot legislators 
of Massachusetts in their opposition to the royal governors, it is striking to 
observe how they were justified by later events. To the end that executive 
and judicial officers may do their duty without fear or favor, undoubtedly it 
is true that they ought not to be dependent for their living on grants made 
by a legislature from time to time. . . . But, most unfortunately, the consti- 
tution of government under the provincial charter of Massachusetts was such 
that the people could not make their governor and judges independent of 
themselves without throwing them into the adverse interest and making 
them the partial and powerful dependants of the crown. . . . But as soon 
as, by the overthrow of foreign authority, it became possible to place the ad- 
ministrators of the chief executive and the chief judicial powers in a position 
of absolute independence, the importance of that arrangement as a condition 
of good government was cordially recognized in the constitution of the free 
commonwealth of Massachusetts which imposed the unalterable law that the 
salaries of her governors and of the judges of her Court of Final Appeal 
should not bo liable to reduction during their term of service." 

In one respect this volume might perhaps have been made more 
complete. Dr. Palfrey has hardly thrown so much weight on the 
financial history of the period as its importance demands. The Prov- 
ince was not only harassed by wars which forced it during the whole 
of this half-century to the emission of large sums of depreciating 
paper ; it was also a victim to every species of popular financiering. 
The delusions of English bubble-companies had their little counter- 
types in Boston. The patriots fell into the grave mistake of adopting 
as a part of their patriotic system the establishment of a land-bank 
and other financial experiments, the manifest dishonesty of which is 
only excusable on the ground of inexperience. All the most radical 
financial theories of 1875 were put in full practice a century and a 
half ago, in New England. The nature of these experiments, their 
effects upon the industry, and more especially upon the morals of the 
Province, their relation to the politics "of the patriots, are points in 
our colonial history that have never yet been thoroughly investigated. 
Even the materials for such a sketch have not yet been collected, 
though they probably exist in abundant quantity in the confused 
archives of the State House. The financial policy of the General 
Court and the popular party came into sharp collision with that of 
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the home government. The interference of Parliament hastened the 
collapse. Litigation and ruin were spread wide through the commu- 
nity, and the bitterness engendered by the suppression of the patri- 
ots' hair-brained financial schemes was not without a direct influence 
in keeping alive that hatred of the Crown and Parliament which sub- 
sequently burst out with such fury in the political career of Samuel 
Adams and his friends. If only in its general relations to the devel- 
opment of New England society, and as an indication of the change 
in men's morals and interests, this subject deserves a special study 
and a prominent place. 

The reader breathes more freely at last as he finds this long half- 
century of cold religion, disjointed and bickering government, blun- 
dering and desolating wars, wild and ruinous finance, stagnating in- 
tellectual life, and stationary or declining economical interests, behind 
him. The period was sad and monotonous. Its history can hardly 
be otherwise than sad and monotonous also. Dr. Palfrey's next and 
concluding volume will at least be illumined by some gleams of tri- 
umph and sunshine. Even in our own day the story of Louisburg 
and Quebec makes the blood of a New England man run faster, and, 
at the moment, Massachusetts must have felt a joy that had never 
been her share since the fall of Andros. Shirley was a far more 
attractive character than any of his predecessors, while the statesman- 
ship of the elder Pitt is still a subject for honest enthusiasm. A 
sketch of the social and intellectual condition of New England at the 
close of the French wars, marking the alterations which time had 
brought about, and the extent to which Puritanism had been modi- 
fied by circumstances, would be of no small interest and of per- 
manent value. New England shows no sign of producing any new 
historian so competent to this task as Dr. Palfrey; she can never 
produce one who stands by training and experience in such close 
sympathy with his subject. His work is an honor to our time, and 
that he may complete it as it was begun must be a most earnest hope 
and wish among all literary New-Englanders. 



